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selling second-hand furs for news soldering together broken
swords, selling sheep leather for doe leather, and many other
like tricks.83 It was for the same reason that night-work
was forbidden; not, as Brentano says, with the philan-
thropic object of providing work for all, but because work
could not be done so neatly at night, and because craftsmen,
knowing they were not likely to be visited at that time by
the wardens, took the opportunity to make wares " falsely," or
because working at night disturbed the neighbours.89 It
seems, however, to have been a general rule that men should
not work after six o'clock on Saturday evening, or on the
eves of Double Feasts.90 There is, indeed, one regulation
which does seem designed to ensure men's having work, and
that is, that " no one shall set any woman to work, other
than his wedded wife or his daughter."91

It is certain, from the analogy of the gilds merchant, as
well as from what we know of the later usages of the
companies and of the practices of similar bodies abroad, that
in each of the craft gilds, besides regulations as to manu-
facture, there were rules providing for mutual assistance in
difficulties, for meetings, festivities, and common worship.
But the documents which would throw light on the subject
have not yet been published. The craft statutes contained
in the archives of the corporation of London deal almost
exclusively with the regulation of processes; and this is
easy to explain, for only the action of the gilds in the
supervision of industry would fall beneath the view of the
city authorities; with their internal life as friendly societies
the corporation had nothing to do. Fortunately one set of
ordinances therein contained, those of the white-tawyers or
leather-dressers, in 1346, are more detailed;92 and from
these we may conjecture similar customs in other crafts.
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